TO SOUTH AFRICA

a quarter of a century before, or to believe that the
conflict had been inevitable.

If of all these civic welcomes that of Johannesburg
stands out, it is because the Prince's arrival there
coincided with his birthday. In the Transvaal he made
many long expeditions to far-away districts and showed
a continuous interest in the particularities of farming
there. Formidable, too, were some of the distances
which the natives covered to meet him. To enumerate
all the official functions and occasions which were
crowded into the final stages of this African journey
would perhaps explain the exhaustion that intermittently
threatened the Prince, but would do little to convey
the richness of his experience and impressions. We
can record that he visited Rhodes's tomb, was acclaimed
in Rhodesia, opened more new-born universities,
received more degrees, carried out so many more
reviews and inspections, returned to the Cape, descended
a mine at Kimberley, and so forth. But these things,
important though they were as duties, form only the
scaffolding of the structure which the Prince was
attempting to build up. He regarded this and his other
tours as the full-time job he had been fortunate enough
to find. For a young man, still experimenting, still
gathering in experience, it was a big, rather frightening
job. If keenness was all that was wanted, he could have
been completely confident.

Unfortunately, to be overkeen was in some circum-
stances a disadvantage, leading to wrong judgments.
He was always conscious that the British Government
regarded his missions as an experiment, that public
opinion in England would be judging his success or
failure by cold results and not by the glamour of his
receptions in all parts of the world. His desire to make
a success of his tours made him earnest and serious
beyond his years, almost as earnest and serious as the
generation of twenty-year-olds who have since arrived.
Among the various speeches of approval or criticism